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WOMAN IN THE TALMUD. 



No book probably has been the subject of so 
many and such diverse opinions as the Talmud. 
By some it has been appraised as a perfect store- 
house of wisdom ; by others as a jumble of folly 
and nonsense, without any redeeming quality. The 
latter is certainly an unjust judgment, and one that 
hardly anyone could be found at the present day 
to endorse. The wise, witty, and noble sayings of 
the Talmud far outnumber anything of the reverse 
nature, and are enough to redeem it from the 
wholesale condemnation with which it was the 
fashion in times past to visit it. That it contains a 
great deal that the world could well afford to lose 
is unquestionable. This could hardly have been 
otherwise, considering its origin. It is a collection 
of early Biblical discussions, with the comments of 
generations of teachers who devoted their lives to 
the study of the Scriptures, and has been described 
as an encyclopedia of law, civil and penal, ecclesi- 



astical and international, human and divine. But 
it is more than this — it is a record of the thoughts, 
traditions, legends, proverbs, and saws of a thou- 
sand years of the life of the Jewish people, pre- 
served with the most devoted love and fidelity. 
Coeval in origin with the return from the Baby- 
lonish captivity, it henceforth became " the centre 
of their lives, their actions, their thoughts, their 
very dreams," and was regarded with a love only 
less intense than that they entertained for the Bible 
itself, of which the Talmud says : " Turn it, and 
turn it again ; for everything is in it" As it was 
originally compiled, so it has been transmitted to 
us, and may be likened to a literary wilderness, in 
which "Halachah" (rule, norm), a term applied 
both to the process of evolving legal enactments 
and the enactments themselves, is indiscriminately 
mixed up with "Haggadah," which signifies legend, 
saga^ not so much, perhaps, in our modem sense 
of the word, though a considerable part of its con- 
tents come under that head, but because it was 
only a " saying " — something without authority, an 
allegory, a parable or a tale, a flower of the fancy, 
to point a moral or illustrate an idea. 

The Talmud, ^ composed of these two parts — 
the legal and the legendary — is divided into the 
Mishna and the Gamarah (two words of uncertain 
meaning), whose contents represent the labours of 
successive Rabbis for upwards of three centuries. 
They consist of the precepts of the Pentateuch, 



with long and wearisome commentaries upon them ; 
Biblical incidents extensively amplified ; biographi- 
cal particulars relating to its editors; fables, tra- 
ditions, and proverbs. The Mishna, together with 
the Gamarah, was called the oral or unwritten law, 
in contradistinction to the Pentateuch, which re« 
mained under all circumstances the *' immutable, 
divinely-given constitution — the unwritten law," to 
add to or take from which was fraught with terrible 
penalties. The Talmudic proverb : " They plunged 
into an ocean and brought up a potsherd," will 
often apply with peculiar appropriateness to the 
one who dives into these twelve folio volumes. 
When the subject is the most serious, and the 
western mind would naturally look for a severe 
treatment befitting the theme, the reader is sur- 
prised by a witty turn of thought, a quaint story, 
or an apologue. Not unfrequently there is a des- 
cent to absolute puerilities, and he is treated to such 
quibbles as whether it were proper to eat an egg 
that had been laid on a fast day, whether a man 
might pray riding on an ass, and the like. Still 
such follies are but as the occasional chaff amid 
much wholesome wheat. 

A better illustration could scarcely be given of 
the mixture of reverence and affection lavished on 
the Talmud by the descendants of those who wrote 
it than are furnished by that most witty, whimsical, 
and cynical of German poets, Heine, who speaks 
of its contents as comprising — 
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Beautiful old stories, 

Tales of angels — fairy legends, 

Simple histories of the martyrs, 

Festal songs and words of wisdom, 

Hyperboles, most quaint it may be, yet replete 
with strength, and fire, and faith. How they 
gleam, and glow, and glitter! 

The nature of the Talmud could not be better 
exemplified than in its treatment of woman. A 
little work has just been published on this subject 
by a German Rabbi, which gives us an interesting 
glimpse into the position occupied by the weaker 
sex in the old Jewish days. From it the present 
sketch has been largely, though not entirely, com- 
piled. 

If it be true, says Rabbi Stern,* that the culture 
of certain times and lands mirrors itself in the 
relation it bears to the flower of creation — woman, 
it cannot be denied that the honour which is 
accorded to her in the Talmud betokens a high 
degree of ethical culture. We meet, indeed, in the 
Talmud with expressions in regard to woman, 
which, considering the period and the country to 
which they belong, are not a little surprising, so 
tender are they — so strikingly in contrast with the 
low estimation put upon woman in the East even 
to the present day, and so thoroughly are its 
authors alive to the dignity and worth of woman, 
and to the noble and ennobling nature of true and 
» "Die Frau im Talmud." 



pure womanhood. Of that woman-worship which 
obtained in the Middle Ages ; of that half-sensual, 
half-fanatical romanticism which transformed woman 
into a semi-divinity, and, to cite an example, drove 
the obedient knight into the arena, in order, with 
frivolous foolhardiness, to rescue from wild beasts 
the glove of the adored one — no trace is to be 
found in the Talmud. So also we may seek 
therein in vain for any trace of that erotic poesy 
which glorifies mere physical loveliness. The 
very nature of the Talmud excludes all such 
matter, even in the form of a simple maxim. Yet, 
though it is plain beyond doubt that the wise men 
of the Talmud were blind to the charms of feminine 
beauty, we find therein many a quaint anecdote of 
the merry pranks which the mischievous Cupid 
played the sedate Rabbins. 

Once, for instance, we are told, the pious Rabbi 
Amram had redeemed a beautiful maiden out of 
captivity, and brought her to his house, in order 
the next day to convey her to her parents. For his 
better protection from temptation, he showed the 
maiden to a room at the top of the house, and had 
the ladder which led thereto taken away. The girFs 
beauty, however, had greatly excited the Rabbi's 
imagination, which kindled a tender flame in his 
bosom. The more he strove to overcome his pas- 
sion the deeper Cupid's dart entered his breast ; 
and, carried away by the warmth of his emotion, 
Amram about midnight found himself on the lad- 
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der, which he had seized and put in its place. He 
had but ascended a few steps, however, when his 
better nature made a determined effort to get the 
mastery, and he cried out, with a loud voice : 
** Fire ! fire 1 In Amram's house there is fire 1" 
The neighbours, * awakened out of sleep by this 
terrible cry, hastened to his house with buckets 
and hose. But there was no fire to be seen — only 
the Rabbi, with wild looks and shamefaced coun- 
tenance, and above, the trembling maiden, wonder- 
ing what the disturbance meant At length the 
state of affairs began to dawn upon the people, and 
they started to laugh and jeer at Amram for having 
compromised himself so much. He, however, 
answered them by saying, with downcast eyes and 
trembling voice : " Better that I stand ashamed 
before your eyes now, than stand later ashamed 
before God and my conscience." * 

Not the aesthetic, but the ethic power and im- 

* A story is told of another Rabbi who did not display so 
much moral strength. He was learned in the Cabala (Jew- 
ish magic), and becoming one day tired of Rabbinical 
casuistry, he bethought to dissipate his mind a bit by con- 
juring up from the nether world the form of the Queen of 
Sheba, who, in Hebrew legend, holds a place similar to that 
of Helen, Cleopatra; and the Venus of the Knight Tann- 
hauser, in later fable. When the enchanting form of this 
female Sphinx stood before him, the poor Rabbi's courage 
quite failed him. Her dazzling beauty filled him with 
dread, and in his anxiety he called in one of his scholars, 
whose help he implored to conjure the august form back to 
the shades of night. 
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poTtance of woman is it which finds recognition in 
the Talmud. Not the graceful maiden, but the 
brave matron is it in whom the learned Rabbis 
found most for praise and admiration. Rabbi 
Stem thinks the womanly ideal of the Talmud 
best expressed in the concluding lines of Byron's 
poem, " Sh6 Walks in Beauty " : — 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 
But tell of days in goodness spent ; 

A mind at peace with all below, , 
A heart whose love is innocent. 

The Talmud is an outspoken opponent of celi- 
bacy, and regards marriage as a duty incumbent 
upon all. In accordance with its manner of de- 
riving all religious and moral duties from the 
Scriptures, in order not to transgress the command 
that nothing shall be added thereto (which, how- 
ever, does not prevent it from surrounding the 
simple Biblical command, or prohibition, with a 
whole retinue of comments and observations), it 
bases this duty on God's command at the creation 
of man: "Be fruitful, and multiply;" and not a 
little is made of the circumstance that this is the 
first command given to man in the Bible. Rabbi 
Eliesa does not hesitate to declare even that he 
who does not adorn his house with a wife does not 
deserve the name of a man, because it is written, 
" Male and female created He them, and blessed 
them, and called their name Adam : " sl dictum for 
which, thinks Rabbi Stem, old bachelors will not 
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thank him. Another saying is, " Whosoever lives 
unmarried, lives without joy, without comfort, with- 
out blessing." 

Strikingly in contrast with the policy of the 
Church of Rome is the old Jewish law with reference 
to the priesthood. The Talmud makes it indis- 
pensable that a high priest should be married ; so 
far does it go in this respect that it forbids an un- 
married high priest to fulfil his functions in the 
Temple on the day of atonement The considerate 
Rabbi Jehuda, indeed, recommends the high priest 
a few da)rs before that feast to prepare another 
woman for the eventuality of his wife's sudden 
death. 

The young are advised not to delay too long the 
duty of entering into the bond of matrimony. The 
proper age at which to marry, according to the 
" Sayings of the Fathers " (a Mishna treatise) is the 
eighteenth year, and whoever remains unmarried 
after his twentieth year was considered to be under 
the ban of sin for life. Rabbi Chisda says, " That 
I have outdistanced my fellows in learning, I owe 
to the circumstance that I wedded when I was six- 
teen years old : " and he thought he might have 
done still better had he taken to himself a wife at 
fourteen. It should be borne in mind, however, in 
respect to this question of age, that in Southern 
lands maturity is sooner reached than in our colder 
and duller climate. The text : " It is good for a 
man that he bear the yoke in his youth," is con- 
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sidered by Talmudists to point clearly to marriage. 

It is said, and probably with too much truth, 
that a too strict obedience to the Talmudic com- 
mendation of early marriages has, among the 
Polish and Russian Jews, not a little to do with the 
poverty which, along with other evils, both social 
and moral, so largely prevails among them, because 
in those countries the advice of the Talmud is 
followed without thought as to the means of exist- 
ence. By so doing, however, they go directly con- 
trary to another bit of Rabbinical advice, which 
says that a man should first plant a vineyard, then 
build a house, and afterwards take home a wife — 
simply a poetical way of saying that he should make 
sure of the means of maintaining a family before he 
marries.* 

There was some difference of opinion among the 
learned as to whether marriage, with its cares and 
distractions, was or was not conducive to study. 
The study of religion, or theology as we should, 
perhaps, call it, was, according to the Talmud, the 
sacred duty of all Israelites; and one learned 
Rabbi maintained that a man should first marry 
and then study the law. He was met by another 
with the question : . " How can a man pursue his 

* Perhaps, however, their poverty may result from their 
neglecting another piece of Rabbinical advice, which is to 
have no dealings with those who are unfortunate — a maxim, 
by the way, which is said to be implicity observed by the 
house of Rothschild, and to which they attribute their extra- 
ordinary success. 



studies with a millstone about his neck? ** One of 
the pillars of the Talmud, who gave no stinting 
praise to marriage, remained single, and excused 
himself by asking : " What would you have me do 
when my heart thirsts wholly for study ? *^ Another 
expressed the opinion that the love of learning was 
but slenderly rooted in one who could not be 
as gruff as a raven to his wife and children — z 
dictum which should doubtless be taken cum grano 
salts. 

Rabbi Stem is of opinion that there can be no 
doubt the Talmudists, in their discussions on 
marriage, always had monogamy in mind, and 
that, indeed, polygamy did not present itself to 
their minds, although the Talmudic law regarded 
it as permissible, and ethically raised nothing 
against it, probably because the Bible did not 
prohibit it Later, however, polygamy was laid 
under interdict The Church Conference at 
Worms (in the i ith century), at which the famous 
Rabbi Gerson, named the Light of the Diaspore^ 
presided, placed under ban all Israelites who 
should espouse more than one wife. The Tal- 
mudists found an argument in favour of mono- 
gamy in the fact that God created but one woman 
for Adam. 

In connection with the creation of woman, as 
recorded in Genesis, a curious theory is advanced, 
strikingly illustrative of the Rabbinical method of 
criticism. How comes it, says the Tahnud, that 
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in the first account of the creation it is said, Man 
and wife created He them; while, according to 
the second account, the man was first created, and 
then the woman out of one of his ribs ? The con- 
tradiction, say they, is explained by the fact that 
God certainly made man and woman at the same 
time ; but that they were physically attached toge- 
ther (probably somewhat after the manner of the 
Siamese twins), and that afterwards God separated 
the woman from the man — ^that is, from the rib by 
which they were united — in order that their en- 
joyment of each other's society might be the 
greater. This notion, ludicrous as it is — and it is 
a fair specimen of what for long years caused the 
term ^^ Rabbinical Stories " to pass as synonymous 
with all that was extravagant and absurd — ^was 
equalled, if not outdone, by many of the disputes 
of the schoolmen, one of which was as to how 
many angels could dance at once on 'the point of 
a needle. 

The Talmud records a little anecdote in re- 
ference to the creation of woman that may not 
be out of place here. A Roman emperor, who 
used frequently to joke a certain Rabbi over theo- 
logical matters, once said to him : '^ Yotir God is a 
thief; for it is said that God caused Adam to £aiB 
into a deep sleep, and took from his side one of 
his ribs, out of which he created woman.*' The 
Rabbi answered : '' Your highness, yesternight 
thieves broke into my house and stole a silver 
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goblet, but they left a golden one in its place." 
The Emperor acknowledged that the answer was 
perfect.* 

" Wherefore, however," he continued, " did God 
let Adam go to sleep ? Why did He not take the 
rib while he was awake ?" The Rabbi was silent ; 
but presently he commanded a slave to bring in a 
piece of raw meat. This he cleansed, prepared, 
put on the spit, and roasted — all before the 
Emperor's eyes, and then set it before him. The 
Emperor, however, felt no appetite for the dish, 
and caused other food to be brought ; the circum- 
stances of having seen the flesh in its raw state, 
and observed its gradual transformation, took away 
all desire to enjoy it The Rabbi, seeing this, ex- 
claimed triumphantly : " You have answered your 
own question 1" 

Marriage being thus regarded as a moral and 
religious institution, it was also considered a pious 
duty to participate in the rejoicings of the wedding 

* We are told by another Rabbi why God created woman 
as he did : " The Lord considered from what part of the 
man he should form woman — not from the head, lest she 
should be proud ; not from the eye, lest she should wish to 
see everything ; not from the mouth, lest she should be 
talkative ; nor from the ear, lest she should wish to heax 
everything ; nor from the heart, lest she should be jealous ; 
nor from the hand, lest she should wish to find out every- 
thing ; nor from the feet, in order that she might not be a 
wanderer ; only from the most hidden place, that is covered 
even when a man is naked — ^namely, the riK" 
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fea^t. Even the most venerable Rabbins did not 
look upon it as beneath their dignity to attend a 
bridal gathering and enliven it with their conver- 
sation, even as Jesus (in whom, we are told, by the 
way, that beautiful traits of Rabbinism present 
themselves) took part in the wedding feast of 
Cana ; and, adds Rabbi Stem, enhanced the plea- 
sures of the feast by the "creation of a good 
drink " (Beschajfung eines guten Trunkes). 

A certain Rabbi ben Ilai, we are told, used to 
dance before the bride with a myrtle twig in his 
hand. Another bore three myrtle sprays, which 
he dexterously threw in the air and caught again. 
Hillel I., the famous president of an academy, and 
the reputed author of the maxim : " What thou 
wilt not that men do to thee, that do not to 
another," used to address the bride with the 
words : " Bride, most fair and kind ! bride, pious 
and virtuous !" Even of a prince, Agrippa I., it is 
related that he often joined the bridal procession 
and walked in front of it, and when some wondered 
at his conduct, he answered : " Behold, I wear the 
crown daily ; the bridal pair, however, only once 
in life. Wherefore should I begrudge them 
honourable recognition?" 

The reader would, doubtless, like to know some- 
thing about the ceremonies attending betrothal and 
marriage. We learn from the Mishna (the first part 
of the Talmud) that at the time of the Second 
Temple betrothals took place preferably on two 
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days in the year — namely, on the 15th day of the 
month Ab (August), and on the tenth of Tishri 
(October), the days of atonement; from which, 
says the Rabbi Stern, it would appear that it was 
by no means the custom then to pass the whole 
day in the synagogue in continuous fasting and 
prayer. On these days the young folk decked 
themselves in white garments, and went and 
danced in the vineyards, the result being that 
many courtships dated from these days. The 
particular act of betrothal consisted in that the 
young man in the presence of two witnesses 
offered the maiden a piece of silver or a ring, 
with the words : " If thou art willing to become 
my wife, accept this as a pledge." Or an act of 
affiance was drawn up and signed, three persons 
being witness thereto. Custom sanctioned a third 
and still older form of betrothal, but it was for- 
bidden by the Rabbis. 

Marriage sometimes followed immediately after 
betrothment, sometimes, however, the two cere- 
monies were separated by a period of six months or 
a year. The wedding celebration was simply a 
family festival, in which neither priest nor Levite 
had any important office to perform. The father 
of the bride gave the marriage feast. Hereupon 
followed rejoicings which lasted seven days, after 
the conclusion of which the bride, richly adorned^ 
was led from her parental home to that prepared 
for her by the bridegroom. " Gaudeamus ! Edite^ 
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bebite^ amid! " the young man used to cry by way 
of welcome to his friends. The bride, on her side, 
was surrounded by her playmates, whose voices 
were united to sing her praises. 

By the marriage contract the woman received 
from her parents only such things as were needful 
for her adornment and for her personal require- 
ments. The husband gave the marriage portion. 
That the man should give the dowry seemed to the 
Talmudists to be so deeply grounded in right that 
they forbade him to remain in a room alone with 
his betrothed until her portion had been fixed. 
" Beautiful world ! where art thou gone? Betum 
again." So, says our author, will many a father 
blessed with daughters be inclined to sigh as he 
reads these lines. A similar custom prevailed 
among the old Germans, as we learn from Tacitus : 
^^Dotem non uxor marito, sed uxori mariius offertJ^ 

To the obligations which the Mosaic law required 
the husband to fulfil towards his wife, namely, that 
he was bound to give her food, clothing, and an 
honourable conjugal love, the Talmud adds the 
following : A dowry, every requisite for health, 
honourable burial, ransom when she fell into im- 
prisonment, maintenance out of the heritage from 
the day of her widowhood until she received her 
prescribed portion, the same advantages for the 
daughters she had enjoyed from him until the time 
of her second marriage, and the general rights of 
inheritance for the children. 
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That wedded happiness is only perfect when the 
wife, especially, is true and virtuous, is recognised 
by many Proverbs, while the words of Solomon : 
" Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain : but a 
woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised," 
is indicated as the only measure of womanly worth. 
The old Hebrews had one word especially that 
characterised all that was amiable and becoming in 
a woman : it was " Zenuah : " a word in which we 
are told fidelity, modesty, diffidence, propriety, and 
purity are united in one conception. " What," was 
once asked, " means the verse, * Thy wife shall be 
as a fruitful vine by the sides of thine house ?'" "It 
means," was the answer, "that when a wife is 
modest, retiring, and domestic, she resembles a 
vine which matures the precious grape that ani- 
mates and refreshes everyone." Therefore, con- 
cludes the Talmud, the first consideration in the 
choice of a wife is high morals and a good name. 
Family is also recommended as a matter to be 
looked to, not the family of wealth and title, but the 
one of culture and good repute. In order to lead 
a good wife home, opines Rabbi Papa, one may 
descend a step below his rank and not fear what is 
commonly called a misalliance. The Talmud speaks 
strongly against marriages for money ; and if to- 
day, says Rabbi Stern, Cupid^s bow and quiver 
appear to have been purloined from Plutus, so that 
the poet is able to mock : — 
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Bags of gold and bags of silver, 
Linen, bedding, plate, and such ; 
* O, dear love, it makes us happy, 

O, dear love, it makes us rich I 

the Talmud at least is not blameworthy. Whoso 
would marry a woman for the sake of her money, 
one Rabbi tells us, will have ill-bred children, be- 
cause love, the only true foundation of the family, 
is wanting.* We also read : Whoso marries his 
youthful daughter to an old man (in order to make 
a rich match) goes contrary to the Scriptures, 
which command that a father shall do nothing 
that may cause his daughter to go astray. 

As pattern of a " Zenuah," the Talmud intro- 
duces us to a worthy woman named Hannah, of 
whom the following story is told. She was of sur- 
passing beauty and adorned with all womanly ex- 
cellencies, but was united to a poor man. A rich 
man named Nathan became so deeply smitten with 
her beauty that he fell dangerously ill, and the 
physicians declared that he must die if he could 
not obtain the object of his love. The wise men 
were asked if it was allowable for the woman to go 
to Nathan and cheer his drooping heart with a 
kind word and a friendly look. They declared 

* There is another Talmudic saying to the same purpose : 
** He who loves his wife as himself, and honours her more 
than himself, will train his children properly ; he will meet, 
too, the fulfilment of the verse (Job v. 24) : " And thou 
shalt know that there is peace in thy tent, and thou wilt 
look over thy habitation and shall miss nothing.' 
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that it were better that the man should die than 
that the purity of marriage should in the least be 
sullied. Meanwhile Hannah's husband sank 
deeper and deeper into poverty and debt, and 
one day he was pitilessly thrown into prison. The 
faithful wife worked day and night with unwearied 
diligence, in order by her earnings to satisfy 
the hard-hearted creditors and free her husband. 
The latter, however, found the process too slow, 
and one day he sent for his wife and bade her go 
to the rich Nathan and beg a loan from him to 
cover his debts. " Is the measure of my misery 
not yet full?" exclaimed Hannah. "How can 
you desire this of me when you know Nathan's 
passion for me ? I am ready for any sacrifice in 
order to purchase your freedom ; but to Nathan I 
cannot go." Hannah hastened away with her 
heart full of despair, and went again to her work. 
After a time she again visited her husband. He, 
however, received her with a dark and frowning 
countenance, and said : " I see through your in- 
tentions ; you wish me to die in my misery in order 
that you may wed the rich Nathan." This was too 
hard for the poor woman. She fell down in a 
swoon and had to be carried home unconscious. 
When she came to herself again, and thought over 
what her husband had said, a determined resolu- 
tion took possession of her mind. She arose and 
set out for Nathan's house. The rich man re- 
ceived her with the utmost joy. Bashfully and 
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with downcast eyes she described her husband's 
position, and asked for the loan, which he imme- 
diately gave her. But as she was about to go 
away he threw himself at her feet and over- 
whelmed her with the outpouring of his love. 
Hannah listened to him calmly, and when his pas- 
sion allowed a pause, she said : " I ventured to 
take this step, confiding in your magnanimity. 
Can you be so ignoble as to wish to profit by my 
unfortunate position ? The enjoyment of passion 
it transient, the sting of repentance life-long." 
The struggle was a hard one for Nathan ; but at 
length his better self got the mastery, and with a 
flood of tears he bade Hannah go. Joyfully she 
hastened to her husband and handed him the 
money, at the same time telling him what had 
happened. He received her, however, with any- 
thing but a pleasant countenance, believing in his 
heart that his wife had been untrue to him. Freed 
from prison by her devotion, he, nevertheless, had 
not a single kind word for her, and her life was 
now more miserable than ever. Nathan, we are 
told, having won one victory, went on from that to 
others. He devoted himself entirely to the study 
of the law, and soon attained a high degree oi 
learning. One day Hannah's husband went into 
the assembly to plead for a separation from his 
wife, on the ground of adultery. What was his 
astonishment to see Nathan — her supposed guilty 
paramour — sitting on the bench along with the wise 
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men. He asked a person present how it happened 
that this man, who had no claim to learning, came 
to be there. The one of whom he asked the ques- 
tion related the incident above narrated, and it may 
be imagined with what feelings the jealous and 
suspicious husband heard it. He rushed home as 
if pursued by furies, and humbly begged his wife's 
forgiveness. 

The Talmud lays great stress on peace between 
husband and wife as an essential principle of 
wedded happiness, and the lesson is enforced by a 
quaint play of words on the Hebrew names of 
man and woman. Man is isck^ woman ischah. 
The consonants Aleph schin are both common 
words meaning "fire." But isch has also 2iJod^ 
ischah an he^ which together form the Divine name 
Jah. The signification is that when husband and 
wife live together in peace God is with them and 
blesses them ; but when esch^ the fire of strife, is 
kindled between them, God withdraws from them, 
and the fire of wrath consumes them. To esta- 
blish peace between disagreeing couples is con- 
sidered therefore to be a highly meritorious act ; 
and in accordance with its usual custom, the Tal- 
mud enforces the truth with an anecdote. Rabbi 
Me'fr had preached on a Sabbath day longer than 
usual Among his hearers was a woman who, on 
her return home, found her husband in a rage be- 
cause he had had to wait so long for his dinner. 
"Where have you been?" he demanded angrily. 
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"To the synagogue." " Indeed, "'he responded; 
" then you may go back again, and I swear you 
shall not re-enter my house until you have spat 
into the Rabbi's face." The poor woman, who well 
knew her husband's brutality, took refuge in a 
neighbour's house, and related what had taken 
place. The neighbour and his wife gave her 
shelter. Gradually it came to Rabbi Meir's ears 
what mischief his long sermon had occasioned. 
Making believe to have a bad eye, he repaired to 
the woman. " I am told," he said, " that there is 
no better cure for bad eyes than the saliva of an 
honest matron. Will you be kind enough, there- 
fore, to give me ease with a little of yours ? " The 
woman, blushing deeply, did as the Rabbi wished. 
"Go now to your husband," he said, " and tell him 
you have spat in my face." . When his scholars 
blamed him for what he had done, because it was 
a degradation of his office, he said : " No sacrifice 
dishonours when it is made to establish concord 
between married people." 

According to the Talmud wedded happiness is 
most perfect with the first wife, the companion of 
youth. For everything there is compensation, says 
Rabbi Simon, only not for the wife of youth. Only 
with the first wife, says another, finds a man the 
real joy of marriage. When a man's first wife dies, 
says Rabbi Simon ben Nachman, it is as though 
he had been present at the destruction of the sanc- 
tuary itself; namely, the sanctuary of married life, 
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over which the true wife presides as priestess. 
Around him the world grows dark, says another. 
The Talmud remarks also how much children lose 
in the true mother, and how seldom the step- 
mother supplies the place of the lost one. Never- 
theless, the man who has the misfortune to lose his 
first wife is recommended to marry again, because 
it is written that it is not good for man to be alone. 
Especially noble and tender are the Talmudic pro- 
verbs touching the treatment of women. He who 
loves his wife as himself, honours her more than 
himself, leads his sons and his daughters in the 
way they should go, and marries them when they 
attain maturity, in him is justified the saying : 
" And thou shall know that thy tabernacle shall be 
in peace." Another proverb says : Let a man be 
ever considerate for the honourable treatment of 
his wife, for the blessing of the house depends on 
her alone. Rabbi Akiba gave similar advice to 
the people Mechusa : Honour women in order that 
you may prosper. The latter reminds one of 
Schiller's well-known 

Do honour to women ! they work and they weave 
Heavenly roses in earth's lowly life, &c. 

ff 

Again we read : It is woman alone through whom 
God's blessings are vouchsafed to the house. She 
teaches the children, speeds the husband to the 
place of worship and instruction, welcomes him 
when he returns, keeps the house godly and pure. 
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and God's blessings rest upon all these things. A 
man should eat and drink below his means, clothe 
himself according to his means, and honour his 
wife above his means, for she is dependent on his 
goodness as he is on that of his Creator. Rab said : 
A man should guard himself against grieving a wo- 
man, she is so much more sensitive to thoughtless 
treatment than man, and her tears come easily.* 
Three things, says another, man should stroke with 
his right hand after he has hurt them with his left 
— passion, a child and a woman : wherefore pas- 
sion, it is not easy to see, unless the speaker's 
meaning is that passion should be guided aright 
rather than extirpated. The great idea of the 
wise among the Jews was to properly develop, not 
to restrict or extirpate. Were it not for the exist- 
ence of passion, says one, no one would build a 
house, marry a wife, beget children, or do any 
work. 

Among the feminine forms, or silhouettes, which 
the Talmud presents to us, we do not lack that of 
a Jewish Xantippe. Such a one was the wife of 
the Rabbi Chia, who bore the outbursts of her ill- 
humour, however, with the most Socratic meekness 
and tranquility. It is even related that when he 
went to the market he always brought back some- 
thing which he knew would give her pleasure, and 
when his companions wondered that he should be 

* A Talmudic proverb says : — " Men should be careful 
lest they cause women to weep, for God counts their tears.*' 
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so attentive to his domestic tribulation, he answered : 
" It is enough that she is the mother of our chil- 
dren," — ^truly a most noble answer. The high 
estimation in which women were held finds ex- 
pression, too, in the oft-repeated saw, " His home, 
that is, his wife," the wife being regarded, and truly, 
as the soul of the house ; and of one Rabbi it is 
reported that he always addressed his wife as " my 
home," because it was the wife that made the home. 

The Talmud ascribes to woman many advantages 
over the sterner sex. It is said, for instance, that 
woman understands hospitality much better than 
man. Woman's benevolence is nobler and tenderer 
than that of man, for while she refi^eshes the needy 
with food and drink, man can only give money- 
It was the merit of pious women, says the Talmud, 
which made Israel in Egypt worthy of salvation. 
In many things, it says, God has given woman a 
keener understanding than man. "Therefore," 
said one teacher to his scholars, "if thy wife is 
small, bend down and whisper in her ear," that is, 
do nothing without advising with your wife. 

Any one who should conclude from these proverbs 
and maxims that the Talmud would lower the 
dignity of man, would greatly err. In a Rabbinical 
work of a somewhat later date, we read : "Although 
the woman is the companion of man, yet shall she 
regard him as her lord and master." The woman 
must love her husband ; he, however, shall rule 
over her, as the well-known text commands. If 
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she meets him as her lord he will love her the 
more ; and the gentler and humbler she shows her- 
self the dearer will she become to him. Although 
there is something in this Talmudical view of the 
relationship of man and woman which grates some- 
what on our modern notions, yet it cannot be 
denied that there is a good deal of shrewdness in 
this arrangement of the mutual relationship, as may 
be seen from the following anecdote. A mother 
gave this advice to her daughter on the, morning of 
her marriage: "My daughter, meet thy husband 
like a king, serve him as a maid, then he will be 
thy servant, and honour thee as his mistress. If, 
however, thou shouldst try to lord it over him then 
he will become thy master indeed." 

Less edified, perhaps, many modem ladies will 
be when they learn that the Talmud regards it as a 
duty for woman to work. Even if a woman has a 
hundred handmaidens, says the Mishna, it is still 
her duty to have some kind of suitable work, as 
sewing, or what not, to occupy her time, inasmuch 
as idleness is the parent of vice. 

All through the Talmud particular stress is laid 
on the necessity of work. " God's covenant with 
us," said Rabbi Akiba, " included work ; for the 
command, * Six days shalt thou work, and the 
seventh thou shalt rest,' made the ' rest ' con- 
ditional upon the 'work.'" And Rabbi Simon, 
referring to the same subject, said : " God first told 
Adam to open the Garden of Eden, and to keep 
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it, and then permitted him to eat of the fruit of his 
labour." By the Jews self-reliance was regarded 
as one of the chief of virtues : hence the apothegm 
— Make the Sabbath a day of labour sooner than 
stand in need of other people ; and — Let a man 
hire himself out to do the most menial service 
rather than be dependent upon another. Some- 
times this feeling was carried to extremes^, as in 
the case of the Jewess, who gave her son, on 
his departure from home, this salutary advice : 
*< Allow yourself to be kicked, to be thrashed, to 
be trampled under foot, to be spit upon, or to be 
thrown into the dog-kennel — but determine that 
rich you must become !" 

The Talmud does not look with favour, how- 
ever, on women who give themselves to learning. 
Whoso brings his daughter up to scholarship in- 
structs her in insubordination, opines one Tal- 
mudist; and another was so ungallant as to repulse 
a learned woman who wished to converse with 
him on matters of religion, with the words : 
"Woman's wisdom is at the spinning-wheel," — 
a dictum which does not differ materially from 
that of the Poet Laureate, — 

The bearing and the training of a child 
Is woman's wisdom. 

Of what we now understand by the term "the rights 
of women," the wise men of the Talmud would hear 
nothing. Two Biblical women, says one Rabbi, 
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quitted the seclusion so becoming to the fair sex, 
and they therefore bear unbeauteous names — De- 
borah and Hulda; that means a wasp, this a 
weasel. 

But although the Talmud forbids woman to 
meddle with learning, strictly speaking, the pro. 
hibition has reference to departmental science only, 
and not to general culture, for which many Jewish 
women were distinguished, combining a thorough 
knowledge of the Bible with a pleasing manner of 
quoting appropriate and edifying texts. One such 
woman, we are told, was Beruriah, the wife of 
Rabbi Meir, and daughter of the learned martyr 
Rabbi Chananjah ben Teradion, the most interest- 
ing feminine form of the Hagadah. Of her the 
following anecdote is told. There dwelt near to 
her husband's house, some co-religionists who were 
followers of Greek customs, and who annoyed the 
Rabbi very much. In his vexation he would have 
prayed to God to destroy them, but his wife said to 
him : " Be mindful of the teachings of thy faith. 
Pray not that sinners may perish but that the sin 
itself may disappear, and no opportunity for its 
practice remain;" a saying, says our author, in 
which a cultured understanding, as well as a 
humane and truly womanly heart is manifested, 
and which breathes the same noble spirit that 
causes the Antigone of Sophocles to say : " I am 
here to join in loving, not in hate," (oCroi avvLxB^w 
oKkd (rv/i<^iXctp l^w.) In a still more brilliant light 
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shines the magnanimity of the woman in the follow- 
ing story. During the Rabbi's absence from home, 
two of his sons, youths of great promise, were 
brought home dead, killed by an accident. Their 
mother, hiding her grief, awaited the father's return, 
and then said to him : " My husband, some time 
since two jewels of inestimable worth were given to 
me for safe keeping. They had become very dear 
to me, and I had hoped to enjoy the possession of 
them still longer. To-day, however, quite un- 
expectedly, he who left them with me called for 
them, and I delivered them into his hands. Was 
it right that I should return them so suddenly? '' 
" How can you ask such a question ? " said the 
Rabbi; "certainly we should give back imme- 
diately, and without hesitation whatever is placed 
in our care, when called for." 

Shortly afterwards the Rabbi asked for his sons, 
and the mother, sobbing, took him by the hand 
and led him gently to the chamber where they lay. 
Meir, gazing upon his sons and realising the truth, 
threw himself upon them with a heart-rending cry. 

" Weep not, beloved husband," said his noble 
wife; " did you not but just now tell me we must be 
willing to return at once, and without hesitation, 
when called for, whatever is placed in our care ? 
God gave us these jewels ; He left them with us for 
a time, and we gloried in their possession ; but now 
He calls for His own we should not repine." 

The heart-broken father calmed himself and said : 
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** The Lord gave and the Lord taketh away, blessed 
be the name of the Lord." * 

* This Doble-hearted woman, according to another legend,. 
came to a tragic end. Her husband was in the habit of 
teasing her by saying that woman was naturally fickle— that, 
indeed, all women were *'bom rakes/' as a more modem 
writer has put it. Beruriah would not allow this — main- 
taining that there were many noble exceptions among 
women, and reckoning herself one of the number. ** But," 
said her husband one day, '* talk amounts to nothing. You 
will one day acknowledge the truth of what I say." Not 
satisfied with holding and expressing his ofunion, the Rabbi 
concocted a scheme, together with one of his scholars, 
named Symmachos — a youth, we are told, as handsome in 
form and feature as he was intellectual and moral in mind — 
to put Beruriah to the test, and so convince her that the 
most excellent women were accessible to temptation. The 
scholar conscientiously carried out his part of the plot, and 
it wa& not long, we are told, ere the virtue of Beruriah 
became shipwrecked by the stotm of passion ; and the in- 
fatuated woman allowed herself to be carried away so far as- 
to fix an hour to admit the tempter by night. Trembling 
with excitement, anxiety, and the sting of conscience, she 
received her lover in her arms, and, covered by the veil of 
night, pressed impassioned kisses on his lips. He, however, 
pushed her softly away, and said : ** Beruriah, will you. 
still contend with me that woman is not fickle ?" It was 
her husband whom she had received instead of her lover, 
and before whom she now felt as if she must sink into the 
ground. She fled to her room, and her husband willingly 
left her alone, thinking she would the sooner collect herself.. 
After waiting a long time, however, and hearing no sound 
in the room, he called her by her name. But there was no 
answer. Again and again he called; but still in vain. 
Tenderly as he beseeched, earnestly as he promised forgive- 
ness for her error, much as he pleaded that he alone was to 
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The Talmudists love to make Biblical personages 
the subjects of their anecdotes and parables. One 
such, having reference to the housewife, is as 
follows. Ishmael, Abraham's son by Hagar, had 
wedded a Moabitish woman named Assia, and had 
taken up his abode in the wilderness. And it came 
to pass, after many years, that Abraham, yielding 
to a longing which had long possessed him, de- 
termined to visit his son; and informing Sarah of 
his intention, he started off alone upon a camel. 
He reached Ishmael's dwelling-place about noon- 
tide, and found that his son was away from home 
hunting. He was rudely treated by Ishmael's 
wife, who did not know him, and refused him the 
bread and water he asked for. Therefore he said 
to her : " When thy husband returns, say to him 
thus : 'An old man, of such and such a form, from 
the land of the Philistines, came to our door 
during thy absence, and he said to me : When thy 
husband returns tell him to remove the nail which 
he has driven in his tent and to replace it with one 
more worthy ; ' " with which words Abraham rode 
away. When Ishmael returned home his wife 
related to him what had occurred, describing the 

blame — silence was his only answer. At length he forced 
open the door of the chamber ; but to see only the corpse of 
Beruriah. She could not outlive her shame, and had 
strangled herself with a cord. From that day Rabbi Mei'r 
became a prey to grief and melancholy, and, quitting shortly 
afterwards the scene of his labours, he died miserably in a 
foreign land. 
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man and repeating his words, and Ishmael knew 
that his father had visited his tent and had been 
treated with disrespect. He also found his father's 
advice good, and separated from his ungracious 
and inhospitable wife, and soon after wedded a 
maiden from the land of Canaan. 

Some time after this Abraham again paid his 
son a visit; but again Ishmael was away from 
home. His wife, however, was kind and hos- 
pitable, and begged the stranger, whom she did 
not know, to alight from his camel, and she put 
food before him. Therefore he said to her : 
" When thy husband returns, say : * Such-and- 
such an old man came to thee from the land of 
the Philistines, and this message he left for thee : 
Do not remove the nail which thou hast driven 
in thy tent, for it is the blessing and adornment 
thereof' " 

When Ishmael returned he was much pleased to 
hear his father's message, and he. thanked God for 
a good and worthy wife. 

Seeing the high esteem in which women were 
held in those days by the Jews, of which we have 
so much evidence in the Talmud, it is surprising 
that the Talmudic law did not make divorce more 
difficult, and, indeed, that such a blot should have 
been allowed to remain on its pages, as that the 
most insignificant causes were sufficient to justify 
the husband in obtaining a divorce. It was such 
and similar opinions that so frequently gave occa- 
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sion for the discrediting and persecution of the Talr 
mud. Important as it is, however, in judging of the 
Tahnud, to discriminate between mere expressions 
of humour, which might escape a scholar in course 
of conversation or even in the heat of debate, and 
firmly-matured judgments, it is no less important 
that we should bear in mind the difference between 
law and morals — ^between a juridical rule and what 
had received the sanction of religion and morals. 
It will be generally conceded that law and morals 
themselves are not always in accordance with the 
principle of strict right in its widest development 
— here the suum cuique^ there the postulates of 
humanity coming in as biasing elements. The 
Talmudical law is no exception to the rule, al- 
though it is claimed to be the outcome of Scrip- 
tural morals, and would raise ethics to law. Let 
it, too, try to be as independent as it would, it 
could not emancipate itself from the influence of 
the then prevailing principle of right and common 
usages. To this must be added the peculiar 
method of interpretation, which came into use in 
the expounding of the Biblical law, and which 
here and there created the most extraordinary 
principles of action. In life, however, this judi- 
cial hardness and legal pedantry, in opposition to 
the spirit of humanity, could only rarely make 
itself felt For the Talmud itself does not forget 
that the rule of abstract right cnnnot be the only 
regulating principle of human action, but that the 
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strict regimen of the corpus juris must be modified 
by the human teachings of religion and morals. 

So we find it, says Rabbi Stem, with reference 
to divorce. Only a strict law allows a husband, 
according to the best authorities, the power to 
separate from his wife on trifling grounds. The 
moral law of the Talmud says : He who separates 
from his. wife, over him God's altar sheds bitter 
tears, as is written : "And this have ye done again, 
covering the altar of the Lord with tears, with 
weeping, and with crying out." And again, a little 
further on : " The Lord hath been witness between 
thee and the wife of thy youth, against whom thou 
hast dealt treacherously ; yet is she thy companion 
and the wife of thy covenant." This moral view 
of the marriage bond, which obtains in the Haga- 
dah, or the poetic and imaginative part of the Tal- 
mud, was the one which was approved in 'life. 
" Divorce was by no means of frequent occur- 
rence,^ says Geiger (" Judaism and its History "). 
" If marriage, however, were for the most part 
peaceful and cordial, there were, nevertheless, 
many hardships of wedded life patiently borne; 
and the teachers give us many beautiful instances 
of the gentle forbearance and quiet resignation 
with which even the fate of being united to a 
termagant wife was endured." 

Rabbi Stem closes his sketch with a charac- 
teristic little anecdote from the Talmud, which 
reininds one of the women of Weinsberg — a 
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Story doubtless well known to the reader. In 
Sidon there lived a man who had been married to 
his wife ten years. Since, however, the union had 
not been blessed with children, the husband de- 
termined, in accordance with Rabbinical law, on 
having a separation, and he and his wife appeared 
for the purpose before Rabbi ben Jochai. The 
decision was pronounced; but after pronouncing 
it the Rabbi bade them, before their final separa- 
tion, prepare a festive meal, such as they had par- 
taken of on the occasion of their espousals. They 
did so ; and the wife, who looked forward to the 
separation with a heavy heart, provided a delicious 
supper. Beakers of the choicest wine were placed 
on the table, and the wife did not fail to encourage 
her husband to drink freely. Then, when he was 
in a good humour, she begged him to let her take 
something away with her as a souvenir. "Take 
what you hold most dear," was the husband's 
answer. The wife again plied him well with 
wine, and soon had the satisfaction of seeing him 
sink into a deep sleep. Then, while in that state, 
she caused him to be carried to her parents' house. 
When he awaked the next morning he asked, in 
astonishment, where he was, and what he was 
doing there? "I will tell you," said his wife. 
" When I saw you yesternight cheerful and happy 
at the table, I asked you for a souvenir, and you 
gave me leave to choose out of the house the 
thing I loved most dearly. What, now, could be 
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dearer to me or more precious than my husband ? 
I took you and brought you to my father's house ; 
and so now you know where you are and wherefore 
you are come." The man was deeply moved at 
this proof of affection, and gave up the idea of 
separation. Then they went again before the 
Rabbi, who learned, with astonishment, yet with 
pleasure, what had tiappened, and who, after again 
making them one, dismissed them with a blessing. 

Another Talmudical legend, in which the essen- 
tially-practical view of the marriage relation which 
obtained among the Jews is exhibited, will not be 
out of place here. It is interesting, too, although 
a mere fable ; not unlike some of our quaint Euro- 
pean folk-tales, as showing the fine moral con- 
sciousness of a people who have had so vast a 
religious influence on the world. 

Once upon a time a young man, journeying 
through the country, fell in with a young woman, 
and they became mutually attached. When the 
youth was obliged to proceed on his journey, they 
plighted their troth to one another, each promising 
to wait until, in the course of time, they might be 
able to marry. " Who will be the witness of our 
bethrothal ?" said the young man. Just then they 
saw a weasel run past them and disappear in a 
thicket. " See !" he exclaimed ; " this weasel and 
this well of water by which we are standing shall 
be the witnesses of our betrothal;" and so they 
parted. Years passed on; the maiden remained 
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true, but the youth wedded. A son was bom, and 
grew up to be the delight of his parents. One 
day while the child was playing he became tired, 
and, lying upon the ground, fell asleep. While he 
thus lay sleeping, a weasel came and bit him, and 
he bled to death. The parents were consumed 
with grief at this calamity ; and it was not until 
another son was given them that they forgot their 
sorrow. But when this * second child was able to 
walk alone it toddled to the well, and there amused 
itself by looking at its shadow, until, losing its 
balance, it fell into the water and was drowned. 
Then the father remembered his broken vow and 
the witnesses thereof — the weasel and the well. 
He told his wife of the circumstance, and she 
agreed to a divorce. He then sought the maiden 
to whom he had promised marriage, and found 
her still awaiting his return. He told her how, 
through the divine agency, he had been punished 
for his wrong-doing ; after which they were married 
and lived together in peace. 

Probably, among no people in past times, did 
woman, on the whole, hold so high a place and 
exert so general an influence as among the Jews. 
It was only among a people who recognised the 
special powers of the female mind, and gdve them 
free and unrepressed course, that so many noble 
examples of feminine strength and fortitude could 
present themselves as we find in the records of 
this singular people. The Hebrew Scriptures are 
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full of such instances, and the Talmud supplies 
many other examples. There was something of 
that heroic virtue in the hearts of Jewish women, 
of which we read as being possessed in so high a 
degree by the Spartan matrons ; but there was 
also in them a spiritual instinct and devotion to 
which the Spartan woman could not reach. An 
example of this high quality is presented in the 
story of "Hannah and her Seven Sons," with 
which we cannot do better than close our sketch. 

During the terrible times which followed the fall 
of the Holy City, Hannah 'and her seven sons were 
cast into prison. According to their ages they 
were brought before the tyrant conqueror, and 
commanded to pay homage to him and his 
gods. 

" God forbid," exclaimed the eldest lad, " that I 
should bow to thy image. Our commandments 
say to us, * I am the Lord thy God'; to no other 
will I bow." 

He was immediately led out to execution, and 
the same demand made of his brother, the second 
son. 

" My brother bowed not," he answered, " and 
no more will I." 

" Wherefore not ? " asked the tyrant. 

" Because," replied the lad, " the second com- 
mandment of the decalogue tells us, * Thou shalt 
have no other God but me.' " His death followed 
immediately his brave words. 
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" My religion teaches me, 'Thou shalt worship 
no other God,' " said the third son, " and I wel- 
come the fate accorded to my brothers rather than 
bow to thee or thy images." 

The same homage was demanded of the fourth 
son; but, brave and faithful as his brethren, he 
replied, " ' He that sacrificeth unto any God save 
unto the Lord only ' " and was slain pitilessly. 

" * Hear, O Israel ! the Lord our God, the Lord 
is One,' ** exclaimed the fifth lad, yielding up his 
young life with the watchword of Israel's hosts. 

" Why art thou so obstinate ? " was asked of the 
sixth brother when he, too, was brought before the 
tyrant and scorned the propositions made him. 
" * The Lord thy God is in the midst of thee, a 
mighty and terrible God ' " he said ; and died for 
the principles he proclaimed. 

Then the seventh and youngest boy was brought 
before the murderer of his relatives, who addressed 
him kindly, saying, " My son, come bow before 
my gods." 

And the child answered, " God forbid 1 Our 
holy religion teaches us * Know therefore this day, 
and reflect in thy heart that the Lord He is God, 
in the heavens above and on the earth beneath 
there is none else.' Never will we exchange our 
God for any other, neither will He exchange us 
for any other nation, for as it is written, 'Thou 
hast this day acknowledged the Lord,' so it is also 
written, 'And the Lord hath acknowledged thee 
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this day, that thou art unto him a peculiar 
people ! ' " 

Still the tyrant spoke smoothly, and with kind 
words. " Thou art young," he said ; " thou hast 
seen but little of the pleasures and joys of life, not 
as much as has fallen to the portion of thy brethren. 
Do as I wish thee, and thy future shall be bright 
and happy." 

" The Lord will reign for ever and ever," said 
the lad ; " thy nation and thy kingdom will be 
destroyed ; thou art here to-day, to-morrow in the 
grave ; to-day elevated, to-morrow lowly ; but the 
most Holy One endures for ever." 

" See," continued the other, " thy brothers lie 
slain before thee ; their fate will be thine if thou 
refusest to do as I desire. See, I will cast my ring 
to the ground, stoop thou and pick it up ! that I 
will consider allegiance to my gods." 

" Thinkest thou that I fear thy threats?" returned 
the unterrified lad ; " why should I fear a human 
being more than the great God, the King of 
kings ? " 

"Where and what is thy God?" asked the 
oppressor. " Is there a God in the world ? " 

"Can there be a world without a Creator?" 
replied the youth. " Of thy Gods 'tis said, 
* Mouths they have, but speak not.' Of our God 
the Psalmist says, * By the word of the Lord were 
the heavens made.' Thy gods have ' eyes but see 
not,' but * the eyes of the Lord run to and fro in 
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the whole earth ! ' Thy gods have ' ears but hear 
not/ but of our God 'tis written, *the Lord 
hearkened and heard.' Of thy gods 'tis said, 'a 
nose they have but smell not,' while our God 
'smelled the sweet savour.' 'Hands have thy 
gods but they touch not,' while our God says, ' My 
hand hath also founded the earth.' Of thy gods 
'tis written, * feet they have but walk not,' while 
Zachariah tells us of our God, ' His feet will stand 
that day upon the Mount of Olives.' " 

Then said the cruel one, " If thy God hath all 
these attributes, why does He not deliver thee 
from my power?" 

The lad replied, " He delivered Chananyah and 
his companions from the power of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, but they were righteous men, and Nebu- 
chadnezzar was a king deserving of seeing a 
miracle performed; but for me, alas, I am not 
worthy pf redemption, neither art thou worthy of 
a demonstration of God's power." 

" Let the lad be slain as were his brothers," 
commanded the tyrant. 

Then spake Hannah, the mother of the boys. 
" Give me my child," she cried, " oh, cruel king, 
let me fold him in my arms ere thou destroyest 
his innocent young life." She threw her arms 
around the lad clasping him tightly to her bosom, 
and pressing her lips to his. "Take my life," 
she cried; "kill me first before my child." 

" Nay," he answered, scoffingly, "I cannot do it, 
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for thy own laws forbid : * Whether it be ox or 
sheep ye shall not kill it and its young in one day.'" 

" Oh, woe to thee," replied the mother, " thou 
who art so particular to regard the laws." Then, 
pressing her boy to her heart, " Go, my dear one," 
she said ; " say to Abraham that my sacrifice hath 
exceeded his. He built one altar whereon to 
sacrifice Isaac ; thy mother hath built seven altars 
and sacrificed seven Isaacs in one day. He was 
but tempted ; thy mother hath performed." 

After the execution of her last son, Hannah 
became insane, and threw herself from her house- 
top. Where she fell she expired.* 

» •* The Talmud," by H. Polano. 
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